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GLEANINGS 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE 
John McDowell 
from Religion in Life 

Without question, this is one of the 
most critical days in the life of the Amer- 
ican people. Much depends upon how we 
bear ourselves and what road we take to 
reach the goal of our desires. The next 
few years will be of supreme importance to 
the spiritual and social life of the American 
people. A wrong turn now may prove 
disastrous and irrevocable. The conscious- 
ness of this fact is beginning to dawn on 
both individuals and institutions, and in 
many ways is the most hopeful sign in the 
present situation. Weare passing out of the 
hysterical period, fortunately, and entering 
the historical and practical stage of the 
present collapse. What is needed at the 
present moment is thought, inquiry, the 
collecting of social data, earnest study of 
all social phenomena. We must realize as 
people that our problems are half solved 
when they are understood, and therefore 
we must seek to understand them not only 
in terms of their effects but in terms of their 
elemental causes. This is no hour for su- 
perficial thinking or timid action on the part 
of either the church, the school or the 
government. Our people are ready to be 
led, but they must be led by leaders who are 
qualified to lead and in whom they can 
have unfaltering confidence. Men, not 
mathematical formulae, or political plat- 
forms, or expert operators, still determine 
thefuture of America. Spiritual leadership, 
therefore, rather than technique service, 
is the imperative need of this day. If the 
church has no live and bold thought on the 
dominant questions of modern life, its 
teaching authority on all other questions 
will dwindle and be discounted. When the 
world is in travail with a higher ideal of 
justice, the church dare not ignore it if it 


would retain moral leadership. 
* * 


GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
Corliss Lamont 
from The Journal of Religion 

Now, it is my firm conviction that among 
these broader problems that face mankind, 
those of religious belief still remain ex- 
ceedingly important among men, or at least 
among a sufficient number of men to make 
it the duty of philosophy to deal specifi- 
cally with them. Most important of all 
among questions of religious belief I con- 
sider those of the existence of God and of 
the existence of immortality. And by 
God I mean a personal God and by immor- 
tality I mean personal immortality, sur- 
vival of the individual after death. I do 
not claim that these two problems are im- 
portant in the sense that they are con- 
.stantly on men’s minds; it is rather that 
until they are settled definitely one way or 


another they come back again and again 
to plague us. And philosophy is obligated 
to deal with them, not only because men in 
general need guidance, but also for its own 
philosophical sake. I do not see how any 
metaphysics can be considered complete or 
satisfactory that does not reach some con- 
clusion on the problem of God; or how any 
ethics can be worked out without reference 
to the problem of immortality as well as to 
the problem of God. While it may be said 
that philosophy in the past has tended 
somewhat to overemphasize such problems, 
philosophy has certainly done right in con- 
cerning itself seriously with them. The 
real trouble has been that philosophy has 
tended to turn into a mere apology, open or 
disguised, for such leading religious con- 
ceptions as God and immortality. 
ok ok 


THE RELATIVITY OF CRIME 
Percival M. Symonds 
from ‘Psychological Diagnosis in Social 
Adjustment’ 

If the principle of relativity applies 
anywhere in social affairs, it is in connection 
with crime. Crime refers primarily to anti- 
social conduct. Abstractly defined, crime 
may be called that conduct of an individual 
which results in gross harm to other in- 
dividuals or is destructive of the institu- 
tions of society. In our swiftly changing 
society, new crimes are constantly on the 
horizon, while acts no longer harmful to 
anyone are still considered criminal. 
What constitutes crime is partly a host of 
prejudices and _ superstitions persisting 
from bygone times, partly the rules and 
regulations imposed by contemporary 
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legislation (often ill-considered), and part- 
ly old fundamental rules of human _ be- 
havior which protect one person from the 
acts of violence of another. To play games 
on Sunday was a misdemeanor not many 
years ago, and in many places it still is. 
The Boston Tea Party, a crime against 
property from the standpoint of Great 
Britain, was heralded by the American 
Colonies as a bold and laudable protest 
against domination. Nations will honor 
a man for the butchery of an enemy during 
war, but consider this same act a heinous 
felony in civil society. 
ee bak 
A DESCRIPTION OF POETRY 
Ralph Cheyney 
from Poetry World 

Essential poetry is a state of mind and 
spirit, not words upon paper. Words are 
but the cords of the net in which poets try 
to snare poetry. Poems are day-dreams, 
and we all day-dream. Poetry is feeling 
aloud as prose is thinking aloud—and we 
all feel aloud. As dreams are largely the 
symbolic fulfillment of suppressed desires, 
so are day-dreams in generous measure a 
psychic compensation for our lacks and the 
lacks of those with whom we feel at one. 
Most of us are poets when we’re in love, 


but immeasurably more poems are written — 


during courtship than marriage. Thus, 
poetry reveals what we dream, what we 
lack, what we desire. This applies to the 
poems we make our own through appre- 
ciation as well as the poems we make for 
ourselves, whether they be written poems 
or reveries. 
% 
A CULT OF SUCCESS 
Alfred W. Griswold 

from The American Journal of Sociology 

New Thought had its main roots in the 
mesmerism of Quimby and the transcen- 
dentalism of Emerson and the Concord 
Group. It is a system of high-powered 
mental telepathy which held that matter 
could be spiritualized and brought under 
the complete domination of thought, and, 
conversely, that all thoughts become 
matter. It appeared as a _ concerted 
movement in 1890, and by 1915 had 
achieved a prodigious growth. It had no 
church and was essentially a metropolitan 
religion. Its adherents were impelled 
mainly by the motive of profit, and few 


were masters of its theology and meta- — 


physics. Like Puritanism, it recognized 
the law of prosperity as a cardinal statute. 
By personal magnetism the adherent 
could attract, persuade, influence, or con- 


trol his fellows, and success in business _ 


was assured. The writings of New Thought 
accord with the traditional American 
philosophy of success. They banish luck 
and reaffirm the economic potency of 
character. . 
tunity is sustained. The bulk of the lit- 
erature contains little but esoteric direc- 
tions for making money. The very novelty 
of New Thought gave it popularity. 
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What Shall We Preach from Our Pulpits ? 


James W. Vallentyne 


“FORE we are competent to think together 
on this question we must find each other 
on one or two other questions. It seems 
to me to be logically essential to find an 
answer to the question, ‘“‘Why we preach?” before we 
proceed with the question, “‘What should we preach?” 

Different generations would answer the question 
differently, and in each generation there would be 
division of opinion, with some heretical minorities 
speaking loudly in discordant objection to the answer 
of the majority. 

In our laboratory age the answers to this question 
of why preach would number about as many as the 
persons approached. 

My answer to the question in this age of evidence 
and reason is that the purpose of preaching is to make 
the religion of the people logical, intelligent, and 
effective. 

There is a place for healing of souls, encourage- 
ment of workers, smiting of sinners, correction of 
abuses, but the supreme object for the pulpit is to 
make the community know what religion means, how 
life is set up and how to adjust one’s self into the life- 
world and realize the best available. 

Souls will be healed, encouragement will be 
created, sinners will be rebuked and corrected, abuses 
will be displaced when the thinking is made clear. 
These improvements will be real and constitutional 
because they will be made from the inside. Outside 
applications may have their merit, but inside correction 
is thorough and coordinated with the life essence. 
So the preacher who operates inwardly and produces 
the enlightened mind is purifying the stream at its 
source. 

To teach the history of religion, the principles of 

th good life, and the evolution of quality will involve 
much. It means an informed teacher. It means 
abundant work. It will involve thorough instruction 
concerning the nature of Deity as far as Deity is 
known to men of understanding. It will require ex- 
tensive knowledge of all the processes of nature, which 
- is just another term for the activities of Deity, as far 
as that subject is understood by those who know it 
best. The task is extensive and ever growing, for the 
- field of knowledge widens rapidly. The preacher will 
be very studious if he becomes prepared to do this and 
- then keeps himself competent. 
There is a very vocal demand for “inspirational 
_ preaching.”’ Inspirational preaching at its best is an 
_ art very much to be desired, and to be cherished when 
found, but my own conviction is that much that 1s 
- done about it is very shallow both as attempted in the 
_ pulpit and as demanded in the pew. There is often a 
_ strong suggestion of inertia and a confession of cow- 
— ardice in it. 


Information and its product of intelligence are 
very real, very active and very creative. They require 
labor from all who would associate with them. They 
call for courage and spinal energy. Slackness and 
prejudice and fear are never comfortable in their 
presence. The idle, the fearful and the status quo-er 
are always in trouble when in the presence of under- 
standing. 

When preachers complain that their parishes 
will not permit them to preach the best they know, I 
always recall the names of Socrates, of Jesus, of the 
long roll of martyrs, of the men and women who live 
because of what they built, and I wonder what they 
would have accomplished if they had feared to preach 
and do what they thought to be the truest and the best. 

Of two things I am sure. First I am sure that 
intelligence is superior to ignorance. To know is 
better than not to know. An intelligent church is 
better than an unintelligent church. An intelligent 
citizenship is better. An intelligent court and an in- 
telligent hospital and an intelligent school are to be 
desired. If religion is to be respected it must be in- 
telligent. It must be intelligent even at the cost of 
losing many followers. After the crowds'left Jesus he 
did that which made him live in the love and character 
of the world. 

My second confidence is: The promoting of in- 
telligence is the work of persons who are not afraid 
of paying for the privilege. Much work must be 
done and much opposition met. 

So much for the why of preaching. Let us further 
prepare ourselves for the discussion of what we shall 
preach by calling for definition of the terms we com- 
monly use. We have pleaded for an intelligent re- 
ligion. What is religion? What do we mean by the 
kingdom of God? Whose undertaking is it and who 
is to be held responsible for its installation? What and 
wherein is the value of the Bible? Who is Jesus, 
where did he come from, what did he do, and how does 
he function now? What do we mean by salvation, 
redemption, inspiration, revelation? 

One of the debilitating defects of preaching is its 
lack of definitions. How can a subject be discussed 
until the words used are defined and understood? 

Definitions are as essential to the preacher as 
analyses are to the chemist. The preacher must have 
and teach clear definitions of religion, righteousness, 
sin, evil, wrong, right, good, worship, inspiration, and 
so on with his complete vocabulary. He should know 
his whole subject as far as human investigation has 
developed it. When he speaks he must be under- 
stood if he is to produce an understanding of his 
subject. His definitions should be known to his 
hearers. All preachers should speak one language, 
that is, use terms which are understood in the same 
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way by all the people. Inspiration, forgiveness, 
salvation, and so forth, should carry the same sig- 
nificance wherever and by whomsoever used. Ideas 
and beliefs may well be challenged and disputed, but 
words should have a common and known meaning. 

Today we have a complete illustration of a con- 
fusion of tongues. Those who seek a knowledge of 
religion are following teachers whose speech is jargon 
confounded. 

Alas, this is our condition. Daniel Willard, a 
great president of a great railway system, said re- 
cently to an audience in Baltimore, that though he 
had been an interested seeker after religion and its 
benefits since his childhood he was unable to find any 
generally accepted definition of it. How can we make 
progress teaching a subject we do not define? How 
can we speak with light upon a subject for which 
each must make his own definition? 

We have a Bible wrought out in church councils, 
college halls and in popular discussion, for which mar- 
tyrs gave their lives. We have a government for 
which our fathers died in battle. I suggest that we 
now undertake a dictionary. We can repudiate ideas 
and philosophies if and when they are defined, but who 
is going to pay or suffer for an undefined thing how- 
ever much we think it ought to mean? We can be 
individualists in our beliefs, but we need to be united 
in the meanings of words. We can be separatists in 
meanings of experience, but we must be one in the im- 
port of words if weare to work in the field of instruction. 

What is religion? Studied in its history and 
studied in human experience it is man’s technique for 
the achievement of life’s best results. In antiquity 
the “results’’ were immediate and often material. 
In the Christian era the “‘results’”’” were more remote. 
In the most intelligent minds of today the “results” 
are personal and spiritual and present. Always the 
objective has been life’s best results. So it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 

Religion is a profit technique. This is not only 
true but it is sound logic, and it is the way of life. 
People are in search of profit, always have been and 
shall be forever more. Profit is their highest ambition, 
their most sacred hunger. Religion is our technique for 
the realization of our highest ideals. 

Of this fact we have taken too little heed. By 
this fact we have been guided less than wisdom would 
decree. People want profit more than they want any 
other possibility. They will go where they expect to 
find it. That institution which makes people rich 
will have the people crash its doors. Those churches 
which have lost the interest of the people are those 
which have given least of what the people crave. 

When the preacher guaranteed safety and riches 
in heaven in exchange for the long miseries of hell his 
goods were eagerly sought. His place of business was 
crowded with people in concern. Intelligence took 
away the certainty from his guarantee. His promise 
of rewards was doubted. In hunger for this technique 
which guaranteed the best results, they left that 
preacher’s church. 

There are other reasons for the preacher’s loss 
of power. If I were to list them I would first mention 
his habit of looking backward. The appeal to men and 
philosophies of times when knowledge of the phenom- 


ena of life were but a twilight for our own time, sug- 
gests a lack of perspective which breaks down all 
confidence. The cry of “‘Back to ”’ is the ery of a 
confused and misinformed person. One who sees at 
all has no hunger for the past which was ugly enough, 
but places his confidence in the unfolding of a horizon 
which is already revealing wonders of both grandeur 
and riches which enthyse his soul as he contemplates 
a world which is to be the finished work of the Cosmic. 
Looking backward for information of the larger life, 
for character in its finer patterns, for vision of the 
structure of the best, is the hunger-look of one without 
compass and with no beacon to guide him to the 
Father’s house. 

If I were to continue the list I would give second 
place to the policy of dependence upon rules of con- 
duct formulated by someone, rather than upon prin- 
ciples of value-building. Paul, with all his faults, de- 
clared that he was not under law but under grace. In 
this he was seeing the light of understanding. 

Trust in the magical should not be omitted from 
any list of demoralizing errors in the pilgrim’s progress. 
Magic and miracle and spontaneous creation of bene- 
fits belong in fairyland, and have no merit for those 
who seek reality. 

To magic I would add folklore. To folklore I 
would add a long list which unfolds to all who commit 
themselves to that which is born of knowledge, and 
determine to reject all that is offered as substance but 
lacks the evidence of substance. 

Now I am prepared to look at the original ques- 
tion, ““What shall we preach?” and I would go directly 
to the foundations of all life. There 7s a force or or- 
ganization of forces which determines all things in our 
life-world. You may think of the life-world as being 
the earth-world, or as the space-world which includes 
the earth. There is system and control. There is 
constancy and certainty. 

In all ages men have seen and known something 
about that operating system, and first called it gods 
and then called it God. I shall with your consent 


speak of the organized, creating, and operating force — | 


or forces as God. 

When we study chemistry, biology, physics, 
astronomy, we are studying the works of that force- 
person. His activities reveal Him. Our knowledge of 
His activities is the only knowledge of Him which 
we have. 

This latter statement we must preach with un- 
mistakable clarity. We shall not go far into the field 
in which religion works unless we know the source of 


information. The activities of God are our only evi-_ | 


ele of God. Only as we know these can we know 
im. 
Here is the supreme message of the preacher. 


There is a Master Life whom we may call a person, 
but whether we call Him a person or no, therein is the _ 


control with which we have to do. We are within 
Him because we are within the Life System. Co- 
ordination with Him is our way to success. To be 


conscious of that Person or System is to be conscious — 


of God. To go with Him is to go the only way in 
which the going is good. To approach the destiny 
toward which He proceeds is to approach the destiny 


where power achieves and where all is at peace. 
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Every other way is in conflict with that which cannot 
be overcome, and must fail. 

To preach one must know. To know one must 
study for the information which reveals the way. 
The preacher must be first of all a student, and second 
he must be a teacher of what he learns. The preacher 
must know the heart of life and deal with the heart of 
life. Otherwise he is a physician who sets out to deal 
with results without treating their causes, a minister 
to men’s blunders rather than to their understanding. 

My experience is the autocrat of my life. That 
compels me to look to the processes which operate in 
and direct the universal. This makes it necessary for 
me to know, as far as I can learn, the picture of the 
larger processes and measures of the sky-world, its 
vastness, its energy, its order, the rise and fall of its 
changing personnel. Without this one cannot know 
God nor conceive of the scheme which reveals Him. 

In our earth-world, the house in which we live, 
we may never know how life was generated, but we 
can know how it evolved and how it carries on. We 
can know much of the supreme detail of its organisms. 

Religion is our technique for making life rich 
and for achieving the satisfaction of our hungers. 
How can we carry far in religion unless we know the 
schemes of the life-world? To know electrons, cells, 
chromosomes, hormones, and on as far as the scientist 
has gone, is a necessary part of the information of the 
student of life and the teacher of life’s secrets. 

The great sciences are our books of revelation. 
Astronomy with its pictures of the universe in action, 
biology with its unfolding story of the organism and 
its mental laboratory, physics with its revelation of 
power and substance, chemistry with its book of co- 
ordinations and adjustments, these are the holy 
books of revelation for all who would know the Master 
Life in whom we live and have our being. 

I have set up a big program. Many will never 
reach its measure. Preachers are like the group of 
whom the founder of our faith spoke when he said 
many were called but few would qualify. Inasmuch 
as he said that and life has been operated on that basis 
in all time, I have a serenity in making demands which 
cannot be met by all who offer their services. 

The universe is large, life is extensive from every 
point of view, the technique necessarily calls for 
thorough preparation, man is thought to be God’s 
best piece of work to date. Therefore a person of 


small caliber dealing with the problems of the butler 
does not reach far into religion. 

The first factor in rich living is sympathy with 
life’s spirit and purpose. The second is knowledge of 
the facts and life-plans with which the living have to 
deal. The third is conformity and adjustment to them. 

The preacher should be equipped with all of these 
in full measure. He cannot help others where he is 
unacquainted himself. He must be a full person be- 
fore he can bring others to fullness. His “inspirational 
preaching’”’ must have this substance or it will be 
without value, however much his scintillations may 
beautify it. His “intellectual preaching’? must be so 
luminous that the rainbow colors will be evident to 
all who can discern color. 

Just as there are many who have no thrill from a 
sunset, no response to a starry sky, no interest in a 
flower, so there are many for whom the luxuries of a 
great life have no appeal. It seems to be that great 
religion and great experience and great soul are for 
the few. This is disappointing to all who have fol- 
lowed the optimism of those enamored of the theory 
that everyone is destined to achieve these ends. 

But let us not lose sight of the fundamental facts. 
Life is a universal God-unit. Its music and beauty are 
for such as can receive and in the measure it is re- 
ceived. Harmony is the open way to its enjoyment, 
and harmony means measure as well as attitude. 

One of the profound revelations of religion is that 
people differ in their capacity for the things of life. 
The great teachers found it so and taught the fact. 
There is much for all and more for some. 

The principle of righteousness is simple enough for 
the child and the childlike. The idea of cooperation 
can be seen by all. The purpose to help the builder is 
a purpose to which all can respond. The fact that 
profit and enrichment are desirable and advantageous 
is a fact easy to grasp. 

All who would teach can teach these things. All 
who are touched by the teacher can grasp much of 
them. In these simple fundamentals of practical 
living there are great riches for those who will use 
them. 

The heart of preaching is to help people to live 
richly. The deeper and wider and higher the living 
the richer it is. Even though we live near the surface 
we can live correctly and reap the rewards of rightness 
and harmony. None should fail here. 


Clothbound 


Rachel Metcalf Stoneham 


LOTHBOUND! Few women have been more 
completely clothbound than I, for I am not 
only a clerzyman’s daughter but a clergy- 
man’s wife, the great granddaughter of two 

others, and only the genealogists know how many 
more clerical ancestors I have. No wonder that all 
my life I have felt, to a certain extent, bound. 

Before I reached the age of twelve, I had ac- 
quired a severe case of parsonage-itis. If I had a 
birthday party every child in the Sunday school must 
be invited. If I overheard my parents discussing a 

parish scandal, I must never repeat the morsel, how- 
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ever choice. If I particularly abhorred a parishioner 
whose very touch revolted me, I must still sit upon his 
lap when asked. These and a thousand other ex- 
periences made me resolve, during my adolescence, 
never to marry a minister. But now that that un- 
predictable event has occurred, I find the outlook not 
so alarming, although there are a few technicalities 
about the job which perplex me. 

What difference does it make whether my hus- 
band preaches in church or clerks in a drygoods store? 
Do I have to change over my whole point of view, 
put slip covers on my mental furniture? Shall I 
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because of his profession become mousy, quiet, un- 
bearably pleasant, badly dressed, diffident? Or must 
I become frantically efficient, perpetually stirring 
things up, taking on all possible parish responsibilities? 
Heaven forbid! 

One has only to glance over a group of ministers’ 
wives to realize that there is no such thing as a min- 
ister’s-wife type. I am almost ashamed to admit, how- 
ever, how pleased I am when someone says to me, 
“My dear, you aren’t at all the type. I never would 
imagine that you were a minister’s wife.” Since there 
are recognized types of saleswomen, club leaders, 
school teachers, and college professors, it sesms re- 
markable how many kinds of personalities can become 
good ministers’ wives. 

What is this job? What are its requirements, 
limitations, duties, compensations, and privileges? 
Must a girl, because she marries a clergyman, become 
a professional clergyman’s-wife? 

To the last question, yes. When a minister 
marries, he takes on a business partner, whether the 
lady knows it or not, and almost whether she wishes 
it or not. One could easily argue this point. But it 
reminds me of Carlyle’s famous story of the universe. 
The situation is as it is, and we wives of clergymen 
may as well accept it as graciously as we can. 

So, let us admit that a minister and his wife are 
like a pair of Siamese twins. They have two heads, 
two pairs of hands and two pairs of feet. The hands 
may accomplish different duties and the heads may 
think independent thoughts, but unless both pairs of 
feet walk in much the same direction and toward the 
same goal, the twins cannot move at all. Ministers’ 
wives must keep in step and play duets with their 
clerical partners. 

But this constant togetherness, which we hear 
extolled from the pulpit as a virtue, becomes one of 
the most dangerous points in a pastor’s home life. 
We who are wives of ministers cannot kiss our lords 
and masters a hasty farewell after breakfast as they 
dash for the 8.18 train. We cannot serve ourselves an 
informal sandwich and a cup of coffee for lunch while 
enjoying the morning paper. There is, alas, no peak 
in the day for us or for the children, when Daddy 
comes home, ready for a romp, a fine hearty dinner, 
and his favorite radio program. No matter what 
happens, our husbands are right under foot all day 
every day. 

This fact means that a thousand petty details of 
living have to be adjusted, about which an ordinary 
family knows nothing. I find myself, for instance, very 
apologetic when I use the telephone on my husband’s 
desk during the morning, especially when he, with 
pencil in hand, looks up with an air of martyred pa- 
tience. Surely, everyone will admit that the best 
sermon of the month cannot be written between con- 
stant interruptions and with the vacuum cleaner 
droning far and near through the house. Should the 
poor man be responsible for the day-time furnace 
tending? Should every difficult jar be brought to 
him to be opened? Should he be the one to jump when 
the baby falls down the front stairs? These things 
may sound silly and trivial to the wife of an office 
or factory worker away from home about eight hours 
a day. But I contend that only a minister who is 


free from hourly domestic complications can be ex- 
pected to accomplish the real thing. 

As to what is expected of a minister’s wife, there 
are many opinions, and few definite requirements. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says, “I have taken my 
courage in my hands to speak on subjects that I 
really ought to have kept still about, but never in my 
life have I had the audacity to discuss the duties and 
obligations of a minister’s wife.’ And H. L. Mencken 
fails to give much perspective on the subject: “Never 
having been either a clergyman or a wife, I am prob- 
ably disqualified to speak with any authority. Never- 
theless, it has always impressed me from a distance 
that a clergyman’s wife must lead an extremely difficult 
life, and I marvel that so many women seem to do it 
successfully. She is the only woman save the wife 
of the President of the United States who must stand 
side by side with her husband in the full glare of the 
limelight and share to the utmost all his public 
vicissitudes.”” Even Mrs. Roosevelt, whom we expect 
to hold an opinion on every subject, says, “‘I really 
would not know what the duties and the obligations 
of a minister’s wife are.”’ 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard Divinity 
School makes a real contribution to this discussion. 


I think her greatest contribution to the common 
cause which she shares with her husband, lies in her 
wise and sympathetic criticism of her husband’s public 
work and her personal advice upon his professional 
problems. I believe that she is of greater service to 
the parish in this way than in any other way. Minis- 
ters are constantly on dress parade. They very easily. 
lose all power to see themselves as others see them. 
They make mistakes in taste and judgment because the 
power of self-criticisr. 1s so hard for any of us to attain. 
A sensible, level-headed woman at home will save a 
minister from getting vain or slip-shod or cheap or 
dishonest. These pitfalls all lie pretty near the side of 
the main road, and a careless man slips easily into one 
or the other of them. [ cannot stress too heavily this 
side of the matter. 


Or in the words of Merton of the Movies, a minis- 
ter’s wife “‘must be her husband’s greatest friend and 
severest critic.’”’ Nevertheless, no man can do in- 
spiring work with a nagging wife. There have been 
Sundays when I have ached to give vent to a few 
grievances, real or imagined, but have valiantly held 
them back lest the prophetic fire be lacking in the 
pulpit at 10.45. The role of critic, however, although 
not exclusively hers, is largely her responsibility. 
Fewer married ministers than bachelors have eccentric 
mannerisms. I have heard parishioners in other 
churches say of their minister’s wife, ““Why doesn’t 
she tell him not to hiss his s’s? No one else can tell 
him.” There is no more delicate position to hold 
than that of severest critic at Sunday dinner, trying 
tactfully to tell one’s spouse that he preached fifteen 
minutes over time, or that he habitually lets his gown 
es off his left shoulder, or that he mispronounced a 
word. 

The ideal minister’s wife does not, I think, as- 
sume very much importance in her own right. To 
shine by her own brilliance only serves to dim the 
light of her partner. Perhaps, in a few cases, both 
lights together make a brighter glow, but usually the 
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wife who outshines her husband adds nothing either 
to domestic felicity or to professional success. 

In discussing a minister’s wife’s public work, I 
must refer to Dean Sperry again: 


As to the public duties of the minister’s wife, it 
seems to me that she should, in the main, stand by the 
services which her husband conducts and give them 
her support, although I would not make this an iron- 
clad rule. She ought to turn up with him at public 
social occasions of the church. As for the pastoral 
work—I doubt if it is necessary for her to go on the 
steady round of parish calling with him, but it is a 
good thing if she accustoms herself to go alone or with 
him to see people who are ill or in trouble. Very often 
her native woman’s wit will teach her how to say things 
that he finds it hard to say because of clumsiness, or 
professional self-consciousness. I think most ministers’ 
wives come to have a simple and direct feeling for this 
more intimate parish work. 


If a minister cannot interest his wife actively in 
his work, how can he expect to succeed with others not 
so completely in sympathy with him? I don’t ask 
any of us to run the women’s society, the church 
school, the volunteer choir, the young people’s society, 
the girls’ club, or any other social organization. Never- 
theless, we must play the game with our husbands. 
Nothing can take the place of loyalty to the man and 
his position. 

Another thing strikes me as important. Minis- 
ters’ wives must be friendly with everyone in the 
parish, and interested in a mild way, at least, in their 
family affairs. It is not enough to know the names 
and ailments and children of any one group in the 
church. 

Nor must the minister’s wife forget that her first 
job is her home, especially if she has children. She 
must insist that any parochial activities take second 
place to her home duties. And she must not let her 
sense of ministerial hospitality turn her home into 
little more than a boarding house. 

What one-sided creatures any of us would be if 
our minds were completely occupied with our hus- 
bands’ jobs! It is not enough, even, to have a hobby. 
A minister’s wife, especially, must have some divert- 
ing activity, completely outside the sphere of the 
church. Every town and city is in crying need of 
leaders in civic affairs. Her problem might well be, 
how not to be drawn too far into the affairs of the 
community. But each one owes it to herself to have 
a balance wheel. 

The drawbacks of this job of mine are many. 
My fund of politeness has to be kept in a widow’s 
cruse, where it must be miraculously replenished 
every day. And yet, I must protect my sense of 
politeness so that it does not become a mere habit. I 
must have a guarded sense of humor, also. And, of 
course, the fact that I stand side by side with my hus- 
band means that 1 am also continuously in the lime- 
light, as Mr. Mencken said. In small towns, par- 
ticularly, the clothes on the back of the minister’s 
wife as well as the clothes on her clothesline, are mat- 
ters of public concern. It is no easy task to conduct 
one’s self as if oblivious to such searching curiosity. 

The one thing that really distresses me about my 
position is that I find people in general are just a little 


afraid of me (and my husband, too, of course). They 
are not always quite natural, quite free and easy with 
me. I cringe when my partner at contract, losing a 
little slam doubled and vulnerable, ejaculates a hearty 
“Damn,” and, looking up at me in a frightened man- 
ner, ignores the others at the table and begs my par- 
don only. I shudder when parishioners, meeting me 
in the grocery store, begin to explain why they have 
had to be absent from church. I groan when my 
hostess apologizes for serving cocktails when I am 


present. And I rage when the cigarettes are not even 
passed to me. (fi at least want the opportunity to 
refuse. ) 


But there are pleasures and satisfactions in the 
job of minister’s wife which are known in no other 
job. First, there is the friendliness with which the 
members of a minister’s family are received into any 
new community. There is a definite place ready for 
them. 

Secondly, the minister’s wife can be friends with 
all sorts of people in many different ways. Within a 
month, aside from the regular round of church duties, 
I, by appointment, taught a shut-in a new kind of 
solitaire; loaned our bathroom to a fine young man 
from a farm so that he could have at least that one 
good hot bath this winter; with all my tact gave a 
newly poor family a box of wood from our cellar; and 
curled the hair of a woman with a broken arm and a 
sprained ankle. Anyone can make friends in her own 
clique. The fun in life is in knowing the mill workers 
as well as the mill owners. 

In a social way the minister’s family has to do 
very little “keeping up with the Joneses.”’ The 
“Joneses” themselves help to pay the minister’s 
salary and know just what he can afford. The oc- 
casional prince or potentate who sits at our table is 
treated in our habitually simple manner. One of my 
earliest memories is of a very wealthy parishioner who 
loved to drop in of an evening when he could count on 
an invitation to a supper of baked hash. 

In our modern civilization we ministers’ wives 
may well be proud that we are the exceptions to the 
rule that wives are economic burdens. We are eco- 
nomic assets, if we will. If we won't, we are sure to 
be total liabilities. 

I honestly believe that, in normal times, I could 
be financially independent, that I could do something 
or other sufficiently well to earn my bread and butter 
and a little jam. But—leaving other considerations 
aside—the challenge of being a good wife to a good 
minister is too compelling to be thrown aside. It 
takes an executive to run a parsonage (parsonages 
are always so inconvenient), to keep open house, to 
bring up children and keep them always presentable, 
to run the house on a limited budget, to meet all kinds 
of people on a par, to keep one’s sense of humor at all 
times, to be tactful and diplomatic to parishioners, to 
be pleasantly critical of one’s husband, to fill any gap 
in the parish work at any minute. ’ 

In other words, I maintain that a minister’s wife 
must be a Dea ex machina, the power behind the 
throne, the friend of rich and poor, her husband's 
right-hand man, the mechanic who greases the wheels 
of the locomotive, and even the little boy who keeps 
his finger in the leaking dyke. 
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THE MINISTER AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


HE “New Partnership” plan of the Laymen’s 
League represents a movement toward a 
greater cooperation between professed ideals 

and actual practices than has, alas, characterized our 
society for many generations. It is impossible to 
imagine anybody opposing the plan. But it is only 
too possible to imagine pitfalls. The first one, indeed, 
seems to have been scented by the League Council 
when it suggested, as the first step, that the laymen of 
all churches “‘reaffirm the complete freedom of speech 
of their own minister.”’ For nothing is more certain 
than that the church does not exist wherein the prac- 
tices, or at any rate the political beliefs, of at least a 
minority, would not conflict with its minister’s analysis 
of what he feels should be the ethical and religious 
solutions of the problems suggested for him to preach 
about. If, as indicated by the new plan, twenty-five 
percent of the minister’s sermons are concerned with 
“economic and social problems’ which his own laymen 
designate, they will naturally be about matters of 
quick and vital concern to his congregation, and mat- 
ters on which there is wide and sometimes acrimonious 
difference of opinion. If the minister takes the easy 
way of platitude, the plan will, of course, come to 
nothing. If he tells the truth as he sees it, from his 
religious standpoint, there is almost sure to be, at first 
certainly, a degree of outraged resentment. Unless 
the minister’s right to free speech is vigorously upheld 
from the very start the plan can never worthily get 
under way. 

Few ministers, probably, believe that Christian- 


ity and privilege go naturally together, and it has been | 


safe enough to say so in general terms. But when you 
come down to concrete cases, such as a surtax on in- 


comes, or a protective tariff, somebody’s toes are | 
going to be trod on, and somebody is going to cry | 


“Communist,’’ and somebody’s well-fed person is 
going to quiver with righteous indignation. 


be exercised on both sides to bring results of value. 

For, after all, how long it has been since most of us 
applied religion to our daily living! Our ancestors 
who dwelt in an awareness of the Doom to come, who 


attempted to make belief and practice square because |} 


the belief was so all-inclusive and all-important to 


salvation, asked grace before meat and prayed before | 
The | 


truth is, our worship has become perfunctory and with | 


making laws, with a sincerity unknown to us. 


all fear removed we have practiced much as we chose, 
under a purely social code. 


of conduct may be found, not in fear but in spiritual 
grace and understanding. Pray God it may be so! 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* * 


IT CAN BE DONE 
WO years ago decreased funds made it necessary 


to dismiss an able parish assistant and director /|}} 


of religious education in our Syracuse church. 
A frankly discouraged and rather terrified group of 
folk met to survey the possibilities of reorganizing 
and carrying on an adequate church-school program. 
The parish house was exceedingly limited and old and 
all the teaching staff necessarily had to be volunteer. 

At a recent staff and board meeting the following 
facts were noted: 

The upper-school faculty consists of a director, 
three assistants, a registered nurse, and a pianist in 
weekly attendance. The lower school—a director, 
six teachers, a forum leader, registrar, pianist, a direc- 
tor of religious-arts modeling with an assistant, and a 
staff of four substitute teachers. The entire faculty 
has had college or university training. 

This year’s goal for the upper school is to give 
the pupil vital experiences in association in order to 
develop attitudes of sharing, habits of independent 
thinking, and cooperation through play, work, wor- 
ship and the factual knowledge of children in Bible 
lands through their habits, manners and customs. 
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So it will | 
go, and much patience and much wisdom will have to || 


The vast implication of | 
the ‘“New Partnership” is that a new religious basis | 


The goals of the lower school are to endeavor to — 


teach the pupil the relation of all social disorganization — | 
to religion; Bible memory work, nature study to de-_ |i) 


velop a feeling of “‘at-homeness” in the universe, citi-  |}} 


zenship, social responsibility, relationships in the 
home and to one another; Bible history with map-mak- 
ing to show reasons for migrations because of rivers, 
climate and mountains; in short, to develop in the 
pupil wholesome attitudes towards his fellows, him- 
self and his God. The goal or purpose of the forum 
is to lead discussions of philosophic, literary and re- 
ligious subjects in order to develop mental flexibility. 


All handcraft is coordinated, that its products” 


might be useful for the detention home or the chil- 
dren’s ward at the city hospital; memberships are 


provided for under-privileged boys at the local boys’ ii 


TE TEM 
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club; undernourished children are sent to summer 
camps; contributions are made annually to the com- 
munity chest; thus we get “learning by doing and liy- 
ing by giving.” 

A two-way screen is being installed in order that 
students from the university may visit to observe 
methods and techniques without disturbing either 
teacher or pupil. 

Adequate equipment to carry on such a program 
has been necessary, and, because of the tremendous 
enthusiasm of parent and pupil for what is being ac- 
complished, has somehow been forthcoming. Our 
most immediate concern is more room. 

Wherever you are, begin where you are; whatever 
you lack, begin to build with what you have. With 
real vision and considerable courage religious education 
can be put on an adequate footing with the best in 
secular education. 

Elsie Baker Argow. 


SOUL-WEARINESS 


IF’ we should attempt to express in one word the 
| state, mental and spiritual, in which the most 
progressive people at the present day find them- 
selves, would it not be soul-weariness? Are we not 
burdened and oppressed by the wealth of knowledge 
at our disposal? Are we not well-nigh blinded by the 
flood of light streaming in upon us from every quarter? 
Is not a sort of world-weariness taking the place of 
moral strenuousness and intellectual eagerness and 
spiritual striving? We are all, let us confess, more or 
less governed in thought and feeling and action by 
this subtle tendency of the age. 

We are, therefore, bewildered in striving to re- 
adjust our mental to our spiritual life. Here and 
there a writer strikes the note of despair, and tells us 
that civilization has reached its highest point of de- 
velopment, and bids us prepare for a return of the twi- 
light which ushered in the Dark Ages: but we feel in 
our hearts, perplexed as we are in mind, that this is 
no way out of our difficulties. Now and then a brave 
voice is raised in protest against the possible bank- 
ruptcy of our ideals, even with the wealth of the ages 
to draw upon, and we are recalled to a simpler and 
saner and deeper life as the only road to true happiness 
and peace. But pessimist and optimist alike are con- 
fronted by the grim fact that soul-weariness is the 
grave moral danger of our time. 

Now in what does this spiritual peril consist? 

Not in failure to reach out and receive more truth, 
not in lack of intellectual appreciation of the truth we 
already have; but in not applying practically the great 
truths which have come out of the mystic’s heart and 
the logician’s mind, and been tested generation after 
generation in the business of life. The special need of 
our time is not more truth, although we ought to wel- 
come new truth eagerly; but rather it is the embodi- 
ment of the truth we now possess in the consciences 
‘and wills of the common people, in an awakened 
feeling of civic responsibility, in a larger sense of 
brotherhood, in a deeper loyalty to the church as 
God’s agent for the moral renewal of the community. 
Such an incarnation would mean the speedy arrival 
of the kingdom of justice and good will, the republic 


of God, the rule of the spirit which was in Jesus 
Christ and all Christlike souls. 

The great danger of this age is that we shall be 
so surfeited with ideas of breadth and tolerance we 
shall lose our enthusiasm for religious truth. A dis- 
tant bowing acquaintance with the mighty truths of 
our faith is not enough: we must take them to our 
hearts and be anxious to bring others into close con- 
tact with their quickening uplifting influence. Not 
to do so, with the agonizing needs of the world calling 
to us, is the sin against God’s Spirit of Truth. Let our 
faith become a moral dynamic, a spiritual power, and 
soul-weariness will give way to religious zeal. 

William Safford Jones. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION 


HY is not religion today the tremendous social 
force which sometimes it has been and which 
potentially it can be? One of the reasons, I 

think, is failure to see the implications by which re- 
ligion must stand or fall. 

The great seers made no such failure. With a 
clarity which blinded their followers they saw and 
announced that religion is revolutionary in character, 
that it strives to introduce a new principle into the 
world. 

Does not the weakness of both theism and human- 
ism lie in the fact that this application is so largely 
neglected? Both, in so far as they possess the dynamic 
of real religion, proceed from the human level in ex- 
perience and evolution. The human, while never 
completely transcending the animal, raises it to a new 
level. Even that which human beings share with all 
animal creation may be caught up through our emer- 
gent humanity into the realm of value, may be height- 
ened and transformed into the spiritual. The animal 
passions subserve the human, and are sanctified in so 
doing. 

When religion applies this principle to life, it be- 
comes revolutionary. The old reign of violence, and 
the means of violence, it rejects. It cannot breathe 
and live on the animal level, where violence meets 
violence, where might makes right. 

Religion which thinks through to its real im- 
plications cannot condone war. Warfare makes the 
higher faculties of man subserve the lower. It is 
animalism rampant, triumphant over mind and soul. 
The human level is degraded to the uses of violence. 

What we call the capitalistic economy is similarly 
not to be condoned. Its central vice is that of Vanity 
Fair, in that the Fair is held sacred above all else. 
It makes commodities of human bodies, human 
brains, human souls. It traffics in the means of sub- 
sistence and thereby traffics in human life itself. Its 
ugly extreme is to be seen in Vanity Fair’s “merchants 
of death,’’ who are but the logical outcome of a system 
which degrades human life to the level of a commodity, 
and, on the whole, a very cheap commodity. 

Religious institutions which do not rise to this 
challenge will sicken and die. But religion itself, the 
triumph of the human level in experience, will grow 


with each access of courage, with every fresh insight 


into its ancient and neglected truths. 
Jacob Trapp. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN SEARCH OF SPIRITUAL POWER 


After Strange Gods. <A Primer of 
Modern Heresy. By T. S. Eliot. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace andCompany. 72 pp. 
Sile2 be 


In these three Page-Barbour Lectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia in 
1933, T. S. Eliot works on very significant 
issues with exceedingly fine tools. As the 
author emphatically states, these lectures 
are not literary criticism, nor are they es- 
says in theology. They are wrought deftly 
in a very carefully defined field which lies 
between the two, bearing implications in 
both, but disavowing responsibility in 
either. 

Mr. Eliot’s thesis is a moral thesis. He 
is searching for the springs of spiritual 
vitality. The search leads him to reject 
Conservatism and Liberalism as false 
standards, Classicism and Romanticism 
as standards which it is impossible to 
follow, and in the end leads him to the con- 
clusion that the secret source lies in the 
interaction of tradition and _ orthodoxy. 
“T hold—in summing up—”’ he says, ‘‘that 
a tradition is rather a way of feeling and 
acting which characterizes a group through- 
out generations; and that it must largely 
be, or that many of the elements in it must 
be, unconscious; whereas the maintenance 
of orthodoxy is a matter which calls for the 
exercise of all our conscious intelligence.” 
In his use of the terms, both tradition and 
orthodoxy include a great deal more than 
“religious beliefs’; they might more ac- 
curately be described as an atmosphere 
breathed by succeeding generations, an 
atmosphere created about the commanding 
vision of Christian orthodoxy. While 
Mr. Eliot says, “I do not propose to lead 
the present series of lectures to a theo- 
logical conclusion,” the implication of such 
a conclusion is the undertone of his whole 
thesis, and the Christian orthodoxy of the 
Roman Catholic Church is his half-articu- 
late major premise. 

His thesis is brilliantly illuminated by 
carefully selected illustrations from the 
work of Katherine Mansfield, D. H. Law- 
rence, James Joyce, Irving Babbitt, Ezra 
Pound, William Butler Yeats, Thomas 
Hardy, Gerard Hopkins and others. ‘‘The 
chief clue,” he says, ‘‘to the understanding 
of most contemporary Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture is to be found in the decay of Protes- 
tantism,” even of “Protestant agnosticism.”’ 
Perhaps the best statement of his central 
objective appears in his criticism of Hop- 
kins: it is “the struggle of our time to con- 
centrate, not to dissipate; to renew our 
association with traditional wisdom; to re- 
establish a vital connection between the in- 
dividual and the race; the struggle, in a 
word, against Liberalism. . . .”” Mr. Eliot 
is at war with Liberalism, with liberal 


Judaism, with Unitarianism, and with the 
central doctrine of the Society of Friends. 

Tf I could do so, I should make this book 
required reading for all religious liberals, 
because it is such a penetrating and finely 
discriminating analysis of the major issues 
from the other side. I think Mr. Eliot is 
fundamentally right in his diagnosis, but 
fundamentally wrong in his prescription; 
and that the reason for this discrepancy is 
his utter failure to understand the funda- 
mental premise of religious liberalism as 
distinguished from secular individualism, 
and to see the essential implications of re- 
ligious liberalism in the modern world. 
Yet I know of no sharper foil than this for 
stinging us to the sense of the importance 
of the task before us, that of rethinking 
the position of religious liberalism in its 
relationship to the modern world. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * 
A NOVEL OF INDUSTRY 


TheFoundry. By Albert Haiper. New 
York: The Viking Press. 499 pp. $2.50. 


This is a picture of the life which centers 
around an electrotype foundry in Chicago 
from the autumn of 1928 to the autumn of 
1929, a portrayal of the molders, the cas- 
ters, the tank men, the trimmers, the 
finishers, the three partners, etc., and some 
of the men and women whose lives inter- 
twine with theirs; a picture of how these 
people look and act and feel and think, 
how they express themselves, and of the 
significant facts in their lives. And back 
of this, Halper is telling us something about 
the world in which we live, about the 
people who inhabit it—specifically, some- 
thing about the bosses and the workers. 
There is no presentation of ‘“‘a problem,” 
however, no preaching of a thesis. The 
reader, of course, cannot avoid having 
some reflections about the meaning of the 
picture, and no doubt the author has some 
philosophical conclusions in his head; but I 
do not think Halper is interested in any- 
thing beyond making a vivid photograph. 

If this is true, his effort must be judged 
a glittering triumph. ‘The Foundry’’ is 
one of the most vivid things ever written. 
Halper has a scientist’s objectivity, an 
artist’s eye for the significant detail and a 
master craftsman’s uncanny accuracy. 
His pen is brutally precise: each stroke is 
hard, clear and economical. On one score, 
he would make Balzac, who went about 
the streets of Paris with notebook in hand 
trying to catch the actual conversation of 
people, turn green with envy. The type 
of thing which Halper does is limited in 
value; his ambitions are modest; and no 
one will accuse his work of being haunted 
with profundity; but he is supreme in the 
art of being graphic. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


LOST PARADISE 


Lost Paradise. By Robert P. Tristram |f 
New York: The Macmillan Com- |} 


Coffin. 


pany. 284 pp. $2.50. 


In a season of “rural” novels and of | 
novels about Maine, Mr. Coffin’s “Lost | 
Paradise’ is distinguished for two reasons: | 
first, because, without being heavy Jaden |f 


with the burden of unversified poetry, it 
is clearly the work of a poet; second, be- 
cause it is, throughout, the reflection of a 
child, a boy of twelve, on his earlier child- 
hood on a coastal farm in Maine. 

Through the eyes of an imaginative 


child, rural life is rich with beauty, its | 


rigors and its routine full of adventure, and 
its human characters tinged with glamor. 
To Peter Tristram even the hardest drudg- 
ery in which he has shared has been com- 


pensated for by the beauty of natural set- 


ting, or the little adventures associated 
with every labor. 
of his beloved farm reminds him of a 
pleasant experience; in every hired man 
and neighbor he has found a thrilling 
source of information and anecdote. This 


Every rock and tree 


flood of recollection, revealing the whole | 


history of the boy, is brought about by his 
realization that in “going away” to school 
he is, in fact, leaving the farm and his 
childhood forever. 


“Lost Paradise” carries this theme with }}] 


consistent beauty and authenticity. 
Patricia Putnam Matson. 
* * 
TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Four Gospels. 
tion by Charles Cutler Torrey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 234 pp. $2.00. 


A New Transla- 


Professor Torrey’s new translation has | 


been in such demand that another edition 
has been published. 
preface by the translator, but does not 
contain the essay of the first edition in 
which Professor Torrey proclaimed and 
defended his views of the written Aramaic 
origin of the four gospels. He still sticks 
by his guns. ‘‘There is clear and complete 
evidence that the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and John were composed in Ara- 
maic,” and “Luke compiled his Gospel 
from Semitic sources only.” 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


The Three Bears. By Beatrice Dvilnsky 


and Miriam Kallen. Boston: Lothrop, Lee })) 


and Stoddard Company. $1.00. 


It contains a new | 


a 


In this version of the ever-popular story — I! 
of Goldenlocks and the three bears all the 


fearsome elements are omitted. As il- 


three porridge bowls, the three chairs, and 


. 
7 
- 


lustrated, the bears are of the Teddy-bear 
family, and Goldenlocks is a doll. But the || 


the three beds are here and Goldenlocks ; 


tries them all, in traditional fashion. The 
book will be enjoyed by the youngest 
readers, and those too young to read will 
be pleased with the gayly colored margins 
and the pictures which face each page of 
text, 

Marie W. Johnson. 
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Unitarian Booth Conducted by N. Y. League 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, Inc., believing that “below heaven 
all living things are verily one household,” 
again joined the thirteenth annual Wo- 
men’s Exposition of Arts and Industries 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, N. NES 
October 1-6. 

In the center of the red-draped booth 
was a table with candles and flowers over 
which was hung a copy of Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s ‘Madonna of the Rose,” 
copied by Miss Jessica Lewis of All 
Souls’ Church. Since they had evoked so 
much favorable comment in previous 
years, the Wayside-Community Pulpit 
selections reading ‘God give me hills to 
climb and strength for climbing,” by Ar- 
thur Guiterman, and “The human spirit 
has never long known defeat; it will not 
now,” by Ludwig Lewisohn, and others, 
were again used in the set-up. At the 
front of the booth were arranged sermons, 
pamphlets, church calendars, and other 
suitable Unitarian and liberal religious 
literature for free distribution. 

Of the people who passed the booth 
about one in four paused to look at it, and 
at least one in ten stopped to take litera- 
ture. That it was popular and was meeting 
a heart-felt need is proved by the fact that 
on Wednesday at one o’clock it was com- 
pletely stripped of every bit of printed 
matter. Those in charge were obliged to 
send hurried calls for literature to all the 
neighboring churches, which generously 
came to the rescue with excellent donations. 
It is estimated that at least 8,000 pam- 
phlets and sermons alone were distributed, 
to say nothing of calendars, fliers and 
miscellaneous printed matter. 

The visitors themselves formed a most 
interesting part of the project. A young 
man read one of Dr. Charles Eliot’s ser- 
mons and said, “I should like to attend a 
church which advocates such principles 
as these.”’? Arrangements have been made 
to have this young man know the fellow- 
ship of his local Unitarian church. 

A welfare worker asked us what could 
be done to help her place an elderly lady in 
a Unitarian home. A great many people 
from out of town asked to be directed to 
the nearest Unitarian church in the neigh- 
borhood to which they had moved. Sever- 
al returned for literature to supplement 
what they had obtained last year. Many 
asked for local church calendars, and a 
great number made inquiries regarding 
headquarters. This led the officers and 
members of the League to feel that with 
the discontinuance of an adequate metro- 
politan Unitarian headquarters the hold- 
ing of the annual booth is of increasing 
importance. Many Unitarian friends and 
ministers from Manhattan and New 
Jersey paid visits during the week to con- 
gratulate the committee on the appearance 
of the booth and to rejoice with them on 
its great success. 


The most interesting and inspiring visi- 
tors were, as usual, the young people. 
Many young men and women who were 
either teaching Sunday-school classes, 
working with young people, or studying 
religious education, asked for literature. 
These inquiries lead the League to make 
an urgent appeal to all liberal religious 
leaders, teachers, and ministers every- 
where to put some of their ideas on paper. 
If the young people of New York are 
asking for this kind of reading those else- 
where must be asking for it also. 

The booth committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, Mrs. 
Roger Williams, Mrs. Howard B. Hallock, 
Mrs. William Klaber, Miss D. Louise 
Henderson, Miss Clara Friederichs, and 
Miss Janet Knickerbocker representing 
the young people, was headed by Mrs. 
William B. Donnell, to whose untiring 
zeal, unique fitness, and devoted conse- 
cration to the task the success of the 
project is due. It was with great pleasure 
that the committee welcomed members of 
the young people’s group every evening, 
who came to help with the work, and to 
contribute enthusiasm and constructive 
criticism. 

Eda Lindquist Williams. 


* * 


LEND-A-HAND CONFERENCE 


The autumn conference of Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs will be held at the First Parish 
Church, Waltham, Mass., Saturday, No- 
vember 17. The morning session, which 
begins at 10.45, will be devoted to the 
subject of ‘‘Lend-a-Hand Around the 
World,” and the work of the clubs and 
their contacts with other countries will be 
discussed and shown by exhibits. 

The afternoon session at two o’clock 
will be especially planned for the interest 


of older groups. 
* ok 


DR. DEXTER’S APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Dexter leaves Boston, Mass., 
December 1 for a trip through a section 
of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Pennsyl- 
vania. His appointments are as follows: 
December 2, First Unitarian Church, 
Baltimore, Md.; December 3, St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; December 5, 
First Unitarian Church, Cincinnati; De- 
cember 6-7, he with Dr. John H. Lathrop 
and Mrs. Frank Elliott will represent the 
American Unitarian Association at a 
meeting of the Church Peace Crusade in 
Dayton, Ohio; December 9 he preaches at 
the Dayton Unitarian Church; December 
10, Laymen’s League, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
December 11, Laymen’s League in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and December 12, Community 
Service in the same city; December 13, 
Columbus, Ohio; December 14, Alliance, 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
December 16, First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRADFORD E. GALE ORDAINED 


Bradford E. Gale, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, was or- 
dained and installed as minister of the 
Unitarian Congregational Society in Lin- 
coln, Mass., at an impressive service in 
the Lincoln church Sunday afternoon, 
October 21. Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean 
emeritus of the Tufts School of Religion, 
preached the ordination sermon, taking as 
his text Matthew 7 : 29—‘‘For he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes.” He spoke of the authority 
of the ministry as that, not of a priesthood, 
nor of a creed, nor of a book, but as that 
of the free spirit, which was the authority 
with which Jesus spoke. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Tufts School of Religion, gave the charge 
to the minister. Dr. James C. Duncan 
of Clinton, Mass., gave the ordination 
prayer, and Dr. Charles R. Joy, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, brought greetings 
from the Unitarian Fellowship. 

The congregation welcomed Rey. Arthur 
W. Olsen of Billerica, Mass., who gave the 
invocation, and Rev. Dana McL. Greeley 
of Concord, N. H., who delivered the 
charge to the congregation, both of whom 
were formerly ministers of the Lincoln 
church. Rev. Robert C. Withington of 
Scituate, Mass., read from the scriptures. 

James DeNormandie, chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the Lincoln 
church, conducted the installation and or- 
dination. Rev. Charles N. Thorp, minister 
of the Lincoln Congregational Church, 
extended the welcome to the community. 

The choir of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., under the direction of John 
B. Woodworth, sang an anthem. 

Elliot Harmon Gale, Carl Whitehill 
Gale, James Hollis Gale, all brothers of 
the new minister, and D. Stanley Rawson 
of Worcester, Mass., were the ushers. 

Mr. Gale was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1932 and received the degree 
of bachelor of sacred theology from. the 
Tufts School of Religion in 1934. While 
studying at Tufts he was active in the 
First Parish in Cambridge, where he taught 
in the church school, led a troop of Boy 
Scouts, and served on many of the com- 
mittees of the parish. In August of this 
year he was married to Miss Jane C. Holt 
of Somerville, Mass. 


* * 


“THE WORLD TODAY”’ 


The first in a series of five evening lec- 
tures on ‘The World Today” was given by 
Dr. Henry Miller Busch of Cleveland 
College in the First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on November 7. Other 
speakers in this series will include Whiting 
Williams, Rabbi Abba Silver, Dr. Louis 
J. Karnosh, and Dr. Jacob Meyer. ‘The 
course is sponsored by the women’s or: 
ganizations of the church. Before each 
lecture, dinner is served in the church 
dining room. 
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“Objective of Unitarianism” 


The largest and most enthusiastic at- 
tendance in over ten years was present 
Sunday, November 4, at the 184th session 
of the Essex Unitarian Conference in the 
First Church, Salem, Mass. Every church 
in the conference was well represented. 
Members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union constituted more than one-third of 
the total attendance of 233. 

At the annual business meeting officers 
were elected to fill vacancies as follows: 
second vice-president, Mrs. Lewis Doane 
of Marblehead, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. Herman F. Lion of Lawrence, Mass.; 
directors for three years, Edwin W. Ford of 
Salem, Frederick O. Raymond of Haver- 
hill, Mass., Ralph P. Ireland of Gloucester, 
Mass., and Kenneth H. Barnard of North 
Andover, Mass. The sum of $5 was ap- 
propriated for the work of the Unitarian 
Loyalty Committee. 

“The Objective of Unitarianism,’’ was 
the subject of the speakers, of whom Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., was the first. Mr. Fenn said in 
part: 

“The purpose of Unitarianism is to keep 
alive, strengthen, and purify the fundamen- 
tal attitude of liberalism in the lives of 
men and women, so that through them as 
they live that spirit into all the social, 
economic, religious, and political responsi- 
bilities, our civilization will be increasingly 
permeated with the liberal attitude. Lib- 
eralism takes for granted honesty, sin- 
cerity, and loyalty to one’s own convictions, 
and is further marked by a generous at- 
titude toward honestly held opinions of 
others and humility in the recognition of 
one’s own limits. 

“The Unitarian Church should provide 
a medium through which such liberally 
minded people can find not only the 
strengthening but also corrective com- 
radeship with those of differing opinions 
by uniting in the pursuit of a common pur- 
pose for the promotion of the highest moral 
and spiritual welfare of men. Unitarian- 
ism is primarily a religion. It should con- 
centrate on the use of the religious method 
of influencing human behavior, and es- 
pecially use with increasing skill and effec- 
tiveness the service of public worship.” 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, continued the discussion, setting 
forth his personal conception of the ob- 
jective of Unitarianism. He stated at 
the outset that there is no objective upon 
which we are all agreed, and therein lies 
the great weakness of our cause. Liberty, 
which is almost the only thing we have in 
common, is seldom in itself a worthy ob- 
jective, and perfect freedom is an illusion 
in an organized society. Our greatest 
present need is agreement as to our ob- 
jective. No movement in the history of 
humanity has ever made any progress 
without knowing what its goal was. 


Dr. Joy then went on to explain the two- 
fold objective which should be ours. It is 
bound up with man’s relation to God and 
man, the two emphases that have always 
characterized the main current of Uni- 
tarian thought. We must develop a re- 
ligious discipline for the individual, and a 
technique for the application of religious 
principles to the social and political prob- 
lems of life. So we shall knit our fellow- 
ship together in firm bonds of effective 
unity. 

Leadership, he said, implied disciple- 
ship. When we are ready to follow it may 
be that the leader we desire shall ap- 
pear. 

The supper program was as inspiring as 
was the afternoon program. Dr. Howard 
Charles Gale, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Peabody, Mass., acted as 
toastmaster, and introduced the speakers. 
Dr. Joy spoke on the topic, ‘“‘How the 
A. U. A. Administrative Machinery Con- 
tacts the Local Church.” Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith of Watertown, Mass., took as 
his subject, ‘“The Church Loyalty Cam- 
paign in Watertown.” Grant Haskell, 
president of the Essex Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, reported 
on ‘“‘The Progress of the Federation Pro- 
gram.’ The women of the First Church 
furnished generous hospitality. 

The conference closed with a candle- 
light service under the auspices of the 
Y. P. R. U. Federation and led by Leon 
Foster of North Andover, Mass. Thus 
closed one of the most enthusiastic yet 
deeply spiritual conferences held in many 


years. 
iy SOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


On November 21 the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will hold a joint meet- 
ing with the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union at the First Universalist Church in 
Arlington. Supper will be served at 6 
p.m. The meeting at 7.15 p. m. will be 
addressed by Rey. L. Griswold Williams 
on the subject: “Christmas Pageantry—a 
Lecture and Demonstration.” 


MR. TEBBETS IN SALEM, ORE. 


Rev. Richardson Tebbets is minister 
of the First Unitarian Society, Salem, Ore. 
Mr. Tebbets has recently served as assist- 
ant minister of the First Parish in Wal- 
tham, Mass., and assistant minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Reading, Mass. 


* * 


DR. WESTWOOD RECEIVES CALL 


Dr. Horace Westwood was recently ex- 
tended a unanimous call to become the 
regular minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Berkeley, Calif. Dr. Westwood 
has been acting minister of the church for 
the past four months. 


BREWSTER CHURCH BUILDING | 
PASSES HUNDRED YEAR MARK) 


| 
Members of the First Parish, Brewster}, 
Mass., and their neighbors and friends}, 
from other Cape Cod towns, gathered | 
October 28, at services in observance of|§ 
the hundredth anniversary of the dedica-jf 

tion of the present church building, thei) 
third to stand on the site since the parishl] 
was founded in 1700. 4} 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-]j 
president of the American Unitarian As-H] | 
sociation, preached the sermon at thet} | 
morning service, in which Rev. Ernest A. hl] 


SSS 


part. 

A program of special music was directed} 
by Mrs. Henry E. Allen, organist, and Mrs. 
Irving Howland. ; 

Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, minister of the} ‘ 
First Church, Plymouth, Mass., from 
which the Brewster church is directly de-| 
scended, addressed the evening meeting. 
Mr. Hussey was assisted by Mr. Chase} 
and by Rev. George B. Spurr, minister) 
of the Federated Church, Yarmouthport, |} 
Mass., who was the minister at Brewster 
from 1923 to 1926. {|| 

Rev. Thomas J. Horner, the present 
minister of the church, was in charge of }]} * 
both services. 


x Ox 


UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Unitarian Historical Society has a |i) 
number of copies of its “‘Proceedings’’ for 
the years 1925-1934, in sets of six pam- 
phlets, available for sale. Anyone desiring 
single numbers, or entire sets, may obtain 
them by writing to the secretary, Dr. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. A list of the addresses in 
each number follows: 

Vol. I, Part I: “How the Schism Came,” 
by Dr. William Wallace Fenn; ‘‘Notes on 
Increase and Cotton Mather,” by Ken- 
neth B. Murdock. Vol. J, Part II: “The 
Unitarian Churches of Boston in 1860,” 
by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr.; ““The Earliest New 
England Music,” by Waldo S. Pratt. ji} 
Vol. II, Part I: ‘The First Four Churches 
of Massachusetts Bay,’”’ by Dr. Charles E. 
Park; “Thomas Goss vs. Inhabitants of 
Boston,” by Rev. Joseph N. Pardee; ) 
“An Harly Unitarian Society in Portland, || 
Me.,” by Rev. Vincent B. Silliman. }}j | 
Vol. II, Part I, “The Development of }} 
Liberal Religion in Iceland,” by Dr. 
Rognvaldur Petursson; ‘‘The Rise of Ice- 
landic Churches in America,” by Dr. George 
F. Patterson; “Kristofer Janson: as Man, i 
Poet, and Religious Reformer,” by : 


Amandus H. Norman. Vol. III, Part 1: 
“Liberty and Liberals Four Hundre 
Years Ago,” by George Lincoln Burr; 
“Socinian Propaganda in Germany Thre 
Hundred Years Ago,’ by Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur. Vol. III, Part II: ‘“Joseps 
Priestley,” by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin; 
“Theodore Clapp,” by Dr. Henry Wilde 
Foote. 
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REV. GEORGE L. PARKER 
DECRIES RELIGIOUS FADS 


Representatives of the Women’s Al- 
liance from Peterboro, N. H.; Charlestown, 
N. H.; Northfield, Mass.; Francestown, 
N.H.; Winchendon, Mass.; Walpole, N.H., 
and Nashua, N. H., attended the annual 
neighborhood guest day held Wednesday, 
October 17, by the Alliance group of the 
Keene, N. H., Congregational Society 
(Unitarian). Rev. George L. Parker, 
minister of the Keene church, the speaker 
of the day, took as his subject ‘“‘Keeping 
Up with the Joneses in Religion.’ Mr. 
Parker said in part: “‘Today there is pres- 
sure to declare that a new move must be 
made by the whole of Christianity. It is 
declared that personal religion is now im- 
possible unless we have an entirely new 
social order. We need a new social order, 
yes, but the individual cannot wait for his 
supply of personal religion until the new 
order is created. Jerusalem was at its 
worst when Jesus lived; Italy was at its 
worst when St. Francis and Dante lived; 
England at its worst when Wesley lived; 
but they did not wait for a new social 
order; they could not wait and neither can 
we. Good men and women cannot cease 
trying to be good because their social order 
is bad. In other words, we cannot keep 
up with all the new Joneses who would cure 
the world but leave us religiously unhappy 
until the cure is made. What we need to- 
day is not to move to avoid paying rent, 
but to put back into religion what we get 
out of it and keep the homestead of God 
in the hearts of men in constant good 


order.” 
* * 


SERIES OF LECTURES 


The Unitarian, Congregational and Epis- 
copal churches in Chelmsford, Mass., are 
combining this autumn in a series of mid- 
week lectures on the general theme of 
“The Church and Present-day Social 
Problems.” The first lecture of the series 
was given to seventy-five people in the 
Unitarian church on Wednesday night, 
October 31, by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. His subject was “‘Armament 
Manufacturers and World Peace.” The 
ministers of the three churches are all 
gratified at the response to their efforts, 
and feel that these lectures will be of real 
service in the social and religious life of 


their community. 
* * 


HISTORICAL EXHIBIT 


The Women’s Alliance of the Second 
Shurch, Boston, Mass., will present a 
showing of antiques and curios at the 
*hurch November 22 and 23. A historical 
lisplay arranged by Miss Frances A. 
Plympton, registrar and historian of the 
shurch, will show the development of the 
Jecond Church; and young men of the 
yarish will present living pictures of men 
yrominent in the history of Boston. Other 


features on the historical theme will round 
out the program. Tickets may be secured 
from Miss J. G. Richardson, 884 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
x Ox 
METHODIST MINISTERS ENJOY 
STAY AT WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


In appreciation of the accommodations 
of the Whitney Homestead in Stow, Mass., 
where they conducted a retreat last 
month, the Methodist Ministers of the 
Worcester, Mass., District adopted a 
resolution expressing their complete satis- 
faction with the Homestead, and their 
pleasure at having had an opportunity to 
spend a few days there. The resolution, 
after enumerating the privileges enjoyed 
by those participating in the retreat, closes 
as follows: ‘To Rev. Minna C. Budlong 
and her staff we extend our sincere thanks, 
and we assure her that we carry back home 
with us only happy memories.” 

* * 
AT QUINCY UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Rev. Ward B. Jenks, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Quincy, Ill., is conduct- 
ing a course in Biblical Literature at the 
Community Institute of Adult Education 
being held each Monday evening in the 
church. Nine lectures will constitute the 
full course. 

Other subjects being offered by the In- 
stitute include Child Psychology, Con- 
temporary Social Trends, and Conversa- 
tional German. There is no charge for 
tuition for any of the courses. 


ba * 


SHOALS REUNION IN SPRING 

The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association 
has decided to forego its usual December 
reunion of Shoalers, and to unite with the 
Congregationalists in a large joint reunion 
in the spring of 1935, at which it is hoped 
to have all Shoalers from both fellowships 
present. Further notice will be published 
in The Register and given by mail as soon 
as a definite date has been determined 


upon. 
* * 


CARL A. STORM TO EDMONTON 
Carl A. Storm began his duties as minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, Ed- 
monton, Alta., Canada, October 1. He 
graduated from the Crane Theological 
School in June, 1934. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harold P. Marley has been elected 
president of the Council of Social Agencies 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Chadbourne A. Spring of Braintree, Mass., 
who completed his course at the Mead- 
ville Theological School in August, filled 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church, 
Erie, Pa., during the first three Sundays 
in October. 

Rey. Everett M. Baker, minister of 
the Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., preached at Leland Stanford 
University two Sundays in October. 


CHURCH LOYALTY MONTHS 


Observing November and December as 
“Church Loyalty Months,’ Unitarian 
churches in all parts of the country are 
putting into effect their own ideas to en- 
gender a greater spirit of loyalty among 
parish members. The slogan for the 
project is a general one: “Do more for 
your church than you have ever done 
before.” Early reports from individual 
churches show their plans developing the 
project. 

Dorchester, Mass.—Twenty-eight ac- 
tive workers in Christ Church have been 
organized to lead the mobilization of a 
drive to induce the families of the church 
to attend services regularly during Novem- 
ber and December. More than a score of 
visitors representing all allied organizations 
will call on families to induce church- 
going, and will utilize automobile trans- 
portation facilities. 

Watertown, Mass.—The parish com- 
mittee of the First Parish sent a personal 
request to every member of the church to 
cooperate, adding to the general slogan 
given above, ‘‘The time needs it; this 
parish deserves it; Unitarians expect it.” 

Somerville, Mass.—The First Church 
has called upon every member and every 
friend to attend services every Sunday 
during November and December. 

Stockton, Calif.—The First Unitarian 
Church has amplified the national slogan 
by the addition of ‘Don’t let an empty 
chair represent you.” 

Concord, N. H.—Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley, minister of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, urged members, by means 
of the church calendar, to “Try the 
church habit! One month’s devotion 
may bring new revelation.” 

= # 


CHURCH NOTES 


Cape Town, South Africa.—According 
to the sixty-seventh annual report of the 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, made 
recently the peak attendance during the 
past year was on the occasion of the de- 
livery of an address on “The Religion of 
Mary Pickford.” 

Montreal, Que.—A series of eight lec- 
tures on “Literary Genius in a Changing 
World” is to be given on Tuesday evenings 
this autumn by Rev. Lawrence Clare, 
minister of the Church of the Messiah. 

Sacramento, Calif.—While the church 
of the First Unitarian Society was closed 
during the summer religious meetings were 
held each Tuesday evening at homes of 
members of a newly organized body known 
as the ‘Unitarian Devotional Group.” 

Underwood, Minn.—The Women’s 
Alliance of the Free Christian Church has 
sponsored and financed the painting and 
decorating of the interior of the church. 
The Junior Alliance, organized about a 
year ago, is working towards a fund for 
pews. A very splendid sale in September 
brought in about $75 for this purpose. 
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CLAYTON RAYMOND BOWEN 


A cablegram on October 17 reported 
the death in London of Dr. Clayton Ray- 
mond Bowen, who until a very recent date 
was expected in Chicago to open his 
thirtieth year of teaching in the Meadville 
Theological School. In the vesper prayers 
of that day he was tenderly remembered 
by the assembled school and in the chapel 
service of October 19, beginning a com- 
memoration of the school’s foundation 
ninety years ago, a beautiful utterance of 
love and admiration by Dr. Franklin C. 
Southworth, president emeritus, moved 
the hearts of all. 

Born in Wellsboro, Pa.. November 25, 
1877, Dr. Bowen was not yet fifty-seven 
years of age. A graduate of Franklin 
College in 1898, he began a brilliant record 
of professional study in Meadville. On 
completion of the course in 1901, being 
awarded the Perkins Fellowship, he went 
to the University of Marburg, Germany, 
where he profited by the instruction and 
friendship of Adolf Jeulicher, foremost 
master of New Testament studies. After 
an added year in the Harvard Divinity 
School he became pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Charlestown, N. H., where he 
was ordained July 29, 1903. Two years 
later he became an instructor in the Mead- 
ville School, assistant professor in 1907 
and in 1911 professor of New Testament 
Interpretation. After the removal of the 
school to Chicago in 1926 he served also as 
Jibrarian. 

Dr. Bowen’s critical and constructive 
power in the field of New Testament study 
was united with religious ardor and en- 
thusiasm for the liberal faith. He was a 
preacher noted for fervor and power, and 
his lectures and publications spoke to the 
heart as well as to the critical intelligence. 
He was a confident and persuasive advo- 
cate of independent, original views in his 
range of interest, as may be seen by his 
volume on ‘‘The Resurrection in the New 
Testament”? (Crown Theological Library, 
New York and London, 1911), and by 
many articles contributed to the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, Zeitschrift fuer die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, American 
Journal of Theology, Anglican Theological 
Review, and the Bulletin of the Meadville 
Theological School. A list of thirty-three 
titles of these and other publications is 
probably incomplete. His productive 
scholarship and genial characteristics won 
him the distinction of serving as president 
of the New Testament Club of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and to election for the 
coming year as president of the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research organized by 
representatives of schools of all denomina- 
tions in and near Chicago. 

The keen suffering felt for the loss of 
this teacher and man prevents adequate 
expression of the regard with which he was 
widely cherished. He was an ardent 
friend and won ardent friendships. His 
buoyant vivacity and gift of humor as 


well as his swift and firm judgments made 
him a leading personality in social rela- 
tions, and his silent endurance of tragic 
sorrow wakened reverence in all who knew 
him. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Professor Henry Hervey Barber, a bride 
endowed with poetic talent, but after a 
few happy years he had to bear lone- 
liness and sorrow due to her long illness. 
In recent years he sought surcease of sor- 
row in European travel in vacation periods, 
and it was when homeward bound from 
such a journey with friends that he suc- 
cumbed in London to an acutely painful 
illness. 

Requiem aeternam dona ei Domine et 
lux perpetua et luceat. 

Francie A. Christie. 


* 


ALFRED GOODING 


To have served for fifty years in one 
parish is a rare distinction in these days of 
rapid change and fleeting influence. In 
Mr. Gooding’s case the length of his pas- 
torate was matched by its exceptional 
quality. Portsmouth is a different and a 
better place than it would have been 
without the unpretentious leadership of 
the minister of the South Parish. It was a 
singularly unassertive influence, but per- 
vasive and penetrating. Throughout a 
tumultuous half-century that influence 
has been quietly diffused in all the civic 
and domestic life of the place, and most of 
the citizens have not been aware of the 
guidance which they have unconsciously 
accepted. For forty-three years Mr. 
Gooding was a member of the Board of 
Education, an unseen authority that guided 
and actuated the life of the city schools 
and determined the whole set and motion 
of thousands of children who never 
thought or knew how the schools were 
managed. An almost equally long service 
as director of the library and of the 
Atheneum influenced—almost controlled— 
the reading habits of thousands of families, 
people who never stopped to think how 
those books were selected and made avail- 
able. Not only Portsmouth people, but 
visitors from all over the country, delight 
in the fine houses and historic places in 
and about Portsmouth, but few know how 
patient and generous was Gooding’s 
leadership in the preservation of the old 
mansions and the gathering of the legend- 
ary lore of the old seaport. He was much 
in demand for weddings and funerals, and 
people came to him from all over south- 
eastern New Hampshire, and he shared in 
their joys and sorrows. His marriage 
record book must have many pages, and 
he kept track of the people and christened 
and married their children and grand- 
children. Even beyond this mortal exist- 
ence his unobtrusive care extended, and his 
long service on the Governing Board meant 
that Portsmouth Cemetery is a place where 
the beloved dead may rest in beautiful 
and tranquil surroundings. 

He was a man of intellectual and spiritual 


refinement, and at the same time, and in | 
the best sense, a friendly man of the |}* 
world—widely read, broadly traveled, |} ' 
kindly, tolerant, a loyal friend, a charming | J 
comrade. The serious sought his counsel, }} ’ 
the merry welcomed his coming. He both 
gave and expected courtesy and good will. 
A wholesome simplicity, a genial humor, 
a manly reverence—those were the out- 
standing traits of a distinctive personality. 
An alert understanding made him wise in 
the affairs of this workaday world, and a 
devout heart gave him assurance of the 
reality of the unseen allies. We who were ]f} 
blessed by his friendship are grateful for a }}} 
life lived so modestly and faithfully, a life 
of good comradeship, public-spirited ac-. 
tivity, broad humanity and simple and | 
sincere Christian faith. 

In the chapel of Balliol College at Ox- 
ford there is a tablet to a modest scholar 
much loved in his generation but unknown }j 
to the world. What is there written” 
might be repeated of many a faithful 
minister. “He loved,” the inscription 
reads, “he loved great things and thought 
little of himself. Desiring neither fame 
nor power, he won the devotion of men. 
and was a lasting influence in their lives, 
for he taught to OS the greatness of the 
world and of man’s spirit.”’ : 

S: AQEe 


* * 


JUDGE CHARLES ALMY 


7 
; : 
th 
Funeral services were held October si | 
from the First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for Judge Charles Almy, |} 
retired justice of the third district court } 
of eastern Middlesex County, who died } 
Sunday, October 28. Judge Almy retired } 
from the bench in 1921, but had remained 
active in private life until very recently, as 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Browne and Nichols School and as treasurer 
of the Paine Fund of the First Parish 
Church. 


* * 
MRS. GODFREY L. CABOT 


Mrs. Maria Cabot, aninternational figure | 
in social, political, and aeronautical circles 
and prominent in the civic life of Boston 
and Massachusetts, died November 6 at 
her home. Mrs. Cabot was an active mem- 
ber of the First Church in Boston. 

Mrs. Cabot was born in Boston, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Moors and Mary Buckmin 
ster (Jones) Moors. She was married to 
Godfrey L. Cabot in 1890. 

Mrs. Cabot was tremendously interested 
in the political life of the city, state and 
nation. She founded the National Wom- 
en’s Republican Club of America while || 
staying in Washington with Mr. Cabot. || 

Locally, Mrs. Cabot was an important 
figure in polities and society. She took 
an active part in furthering the work ol i 
many charitable and philanthropic in 
stitutions, and sponsored, with others, 
many fund-raising activities for such or- 
ganizations. 

Besides her husband, who has been 
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prominent for years in civic and business 
affairs in Boston and Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Cabot leaves a daughter, Mrs. Ralph 
Bradley (Eleanor Cabot); two sons, Thom- 
as Dudley Cabot of Weston, Mass., and 
John Moors Cabot, now a member of the 
United States diplomatic service and sta- 
sioned at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; a sister, 
Mrs. William H. Brown of Boston; and 
shree brothers, Arthur W. Moors, John F. 
Moors and Francis J. Moors, all of Boston. 


ee 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


The student council has been organized 
1s follows: chairman, H. Sumner Stanley 
f New London, Conn.; secretary, Austin 
P. Nichols of Malden, Mass.; and Wallace 
lr. Clark of Potter Place, N. H., Carlton H. 
Beverly of Ayer, Mass., and Andrew 
Pierce of Malden, Mass. The cheer- 
eader chosen is Albert H. Davis of West 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Bangor, Me.—At the annual meeting 
f the Independent Congregational So- 
iety, held in the memorial parlors of the 
shhurch October 12, E. W. Jennison was 
e-elected treasurer, and T. M. Hersey 
vas elected clerk. Those named to serve 
m the standing committee were George 
argent, chairman; Phillip Coolidge, Ralph 
,rowell, Horace Hilton, Dr. W. C. Peters, 
Javen Sawyer, and Frank Fellows. Rev. 
stephen Hole Fritchman, who has been 
ninister of the church since 1932, was en- 
aged as pastor for the coming year. 

Houlton, Me.—Modeled on the plan 
ised by the church school of the First 
Yongregational Society (Unitarian), Ja- 
naica Plain, Mass., a new service of wor- 
hip has been inaugurated in the school of 
he Unitarian Society. The school quar- 
ers have been renovated, and an altar in- 
talled, and a junior choir has been or- 
anized to sing at the school services, while 
vested choir of church-schoo! girls, under 
he direction of Bernard Archibald, fur- 
ishes the music for the Sunday morning 


hurch services. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

'Isie Baker Argow is the wife of Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Valter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
drama at Yale University. He was 
formerly a member of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Villiam Safford Jones is minister of the 
South Parish (Unitarian), Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

‘achel Metcalf Stoneham is the wife 
of Rev. Elbridge F. Biepelon of Canton, 
Mass. 

acob Trapp is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ames W. Vallentyne is minister of the 


First Universalist Church in Portland, 
Me. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Unitarian 


Meetinghouse was thoroughly renovated — Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 


and redecorated during the past summer. School for Girls -- Greenfield, Mass. 
November 25 has been set as the date for ; 


the celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
its occupancy by the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society. 


and in educational methods. 
| Rev. John Farwell Moors. 
tion and two-year advanced course. 


Radio Announcements 
| Sumner. 


The following services will be broadcast | 


: must be approved by the 
the coming week: 


American Unitarian Association 


Chicago, Il., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 


699 


All that is most modern in living conditions 
Founded by 
College prepara- 
For 
_ descriptive booklet address the Co-Prin- 

cipals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Members of Board of Trustees 


Groen Crnouncenens 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
| and Tremont Streets. 


day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rey. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 


Hugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Harvard Divinity School. 
Weekday services, 12 
recital by Mr. Robinson; 


noon. 
Tuesday-Friday, 


of the Saviour. 
Place. 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 10 BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.80 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., | 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- | 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m,, | 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 

Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


School 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D,, 


Monday, Organ 
Rev. 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
(First Brooklyr stop on all downtown sub- 
John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 


Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. | 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY. 


200 Sheets---100 Envelopes 
Clear white bond paper, size 6 x 7 inches 
Name and Address Imprinted 
Blue or Black Gothic Type 


| Mailed Postpaid on receipt of One Dollar 


Account must be taken of the differences | Gi DICcOLONT ce iene 
in standard time. 


168 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWO NEW TRACTS 


An Unbeliever Goes to Church 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 
(Reprinted. by permission, from The Forum) 


This distinguished author and editor tells why he has become “ 
nothing less, of the Unitarian church. ; 


A. U. AUS Series No. 336 


a pillar, 


Humanism 
By JOHN H. DIETRICH, D. D. 


A statement of the background, meaning, and significance of Humanism, by one of 
the outstanding leaders in this field of thought. 


A. U. A. Series No. 337 


For free distribution in reasonable quantities. Order by number, not by title 
Publications Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


A Swedish farmer who wanted to make 
his permanent home in this country ap- 
peared for his naturalization papers. 

“Are you satisfied with the general 
conditions of this country, Mr. Olsen?’’ he 
was asked. 

‘Yah, sure,’ answered Olsen. 

“And does this government of ours suit 
you?” 

“Well, yah, mostly,” stammered the 
Swede, ‘‘only I lak to see more rain.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

se * 

Vhile a young mother was bathing her 
baby, a neighbor’s little girl came in and 
watched the process. The child was hold- 
ing a doll minus an arm and leg and much 
knocked about generally. 

‘How long have you had your baby?” 
she asked the mother. 

“Three months.” 

“My, but you’ve kept her nice!’’ ex- 
claimed the little girl—dLegion Weekly. 
Bo bs 

“Sambo,” said the magistrate reproach- 
fully to the Negro before him, “I cannot 
conceive of a meaner, more cowardly act 
than yours of deserting your wife. Do 
you realize you are a deserter?”’ 

“If you knowed dat lady as I does,” 
replied Sambo, “‘you wouldn’t call me no 
deserter. Ah is a refugee—dat’s what Ah 
is.”’—Detroit News. 

* * 

Johnny had been the guest of honor at a 
party the day before and his friend was 
regarding him enviously. 

‘How was it? Have a good time?” he 
asked. 

“Did I?” was the emphatic answer. 
ain’t hungry yet!”—American Boy. 

* * 


cor 


A Universalist minister, greeting the 
congregation after the service, was ap- 
proached by a young woman who told him 
that she had enjoyed his sermon. Then 
she added, ‘“‘I am studying the truth, and 
I was surprised to find so much of it here.”’ 

* * 

Statistics show that there are more 
indoor hazards than outdoor. On the 
other hand, we’d rather take a chance 
with bathtub soap than with a two-ton 
truck.—Miami News. 

* * 

What makes us wonder about history 
in general is listening in traffic-court to 
the testimony of two eye-witnesses to the 
same collision. — Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 

* * 

Another who may be said to have his 
ups and downs is the unfortunate chap 
who happens to get an aisle seat at a movie. 
—EHd Scanlon in the Buffalo Evening News. 

* * 

Every American citizen has been drafted 
as a soldier in the war against depression, 
and every soldier is demanding his bonus 
now.—Dunbar’s Weekly (Phoenix). 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
y receive the support of Unitartans 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and 
and abroad. 


religious liberty at home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributionssof churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of | 
today. Association with the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago adds to the | 

School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For inform 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 4 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago i 


Institutes and Missions | 
of Liberal Religion 


The Laymen’s League schedule for the year is now 
being arranged. Churches or other liberal erounae 
contemplating such educational efforts during the | 
coming year are invited to communicate with the | 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE | 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER | 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 

must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If | 
you are not already a subscriber, please | 
send in your order for a subscription ‘ | 
day. $3.00 per year. | 


In Response to Repeated Suggestion 


Introducing ae 


The Register 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Priroiucee Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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